The Challenge to Democracy
until theologians began to dispute how God had
conferred the right and under what conditions. The
divine right of "the people/' accepted as blindly as
that of kings in the late eighteenth and in the nine-
teenth century, began to be doubted when social
theorists discussed the actual practice of choosing at
elections. But the authority of "the Government" in
either case should have rested, not upon the method
of choosing who should be "the Government/' but
upon an appreciation of the function of "the Govern-
ment/' Dictatorships have attempted to express the
authority of "the Government" by waiving or con-
fusing the problem as to the source of that authority.
Can the democratic tradition retain the conception of
popular choice without weakening the authority of
those chosen? In practice in Italy, Germany, and
Russia, dictators have arisen only when "the Govern-
ment" has been uncertain of its own power to com-
mand and unwilling or unable to use force for
supporting its command; but the Governments which
were destroyed had lost moral authority long before
their force was challenged.
For that reason it is necessary to be quite definite:
"the Government/' under the democratic tradition,
must have undisputed and supreme power, within
agreed legal limits, over all citizens and subjects.
Common folk know this better than some writers on
liberty and free speech. John Smith and Mary Brown
do not feel degraded by the exercise of authority over
them; for when they ask a person to cook for them
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